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WHEN FOUND— 


HE production of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s new David Copjerfield 
play at His Maiesty’s Theatre seems to have been postponed 
indefinitely. America, however, has been privileged to witness its 
first performance which was given at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, on 
October 26th, under the title of “ The Highway of Life.” Judging 
from the critics, Mr. Parker has done his task in the spirit of a true 
Dickensian and has chosen, one writer says, to present a succession 
of some of the best loved scenes from the novel, and with those 
scenes to tell once more, after a fashion that relies largely on the 
audience’s famiharity with the outlines, the story of Steerforth and 
Little Em’ly, and the story of the Wickfields, Uriah Heep, and the 
imdomitable Wilkins Micawber. The play is in four acts and eleven 
scenes, and there are more than thirty characters in the cast. Lon- 
doners must, however, wait patiently for its production here. 
* * * * * 

By the death of Mr. Tom Gallon, which took place at his residence 
in Springfield Road, London, on November 3rd, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-eight, the Dickens Fellowship loses another of its 
distinguished and valued Vice-Presidents. Mr. Gallon served his 
apprenticeship to letters in the hard school of journalism and gradually, 
with verse, short tales, and articles, made his name favourably 
known to editors and readers of periodicals. After a serious illness 
he tried his hand at a novel. That novel was * Tatterley,”’ which has 
proved to be the most popular of the score of novels which stands to 
his name. It is 2 novel quite in the vein of Dickens, to whom he has 
often been favourably compared. This was followed by “ Dicky Mon- 
teith,” and ‘‘ Cometh-up,”’ both exhibiting the same qualities to be 
found in “ Tatterley,” qualities showing unmistakeably the influence 
of the great Victorian novelist whom he so admired. Mr. Gallon was 
also a dramatist, and such plays as “‘ The Great Gay Road,” “ The 
Man who stole the Castle,” “‘ The Devil’s World,” will be recalled by 
playgoers. The last named was played at the Little Theatre about a 
month ago. Mr. Gallon was unmarried, and lived with his sister, 
his _life- long friend and devoted companion, to whom we offer our 
sincere sympathy i in her a bereavement. 

* * * % 

We gather from a Bath newspaper that there have resided for 
some time at Bath Union Workhouse two persons who gave to the 
establishment a distinctly Dickensian atmosphere. They were Mr. 
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Pickwick and Sam Weller. This pleasantly reminiscent association 
has now been dissolved, for Sam Weller has just passed away, and, 
deeply affected by the sad event, Mr. Pickwick lies seriously ill in the 
institution. Whether Mr. Pickwick is a descendant of the famous 
Moses Pickwick we are not informed. At any rate we hope he will 
recover and long perpetuate the immortal] name in the town so closely 
associated with it. 
* * * * * 

One of Mr. Henry F. Dickens’s recitals in aid of the British Red 
Cross Society, is to be given this month at the Albert Hall, Leeds, 
where both his father and his eldest brother gave readings. The 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. F. G. Jackson, a former President 
of the now unfortunately defunct Leeds Branch of the Fellowship. 
Is it too much to hope that one result of Mr. Dickens’s visit will be the 
resuscitation of the Branch? It is really a pity that the sixth city 
in the country should be without a Branch. It may be said that the 
times are not propitious, but, to Dickensians, that should be no obstacle; 
no one was less appalled by difficulties than was Dickens. Will any 
readers in the District please send their names to Mr. Jackson at 8 Park 
Lane, Leeds, so that he may see what can be done in the matter ? 

* * ae. * 

It is particularly pleasant to be able to announce that the Portsmouth 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship, which a few years back decided to 
run as an independent society, has once more attached itself to the 
world-wide association, and will henceforth figure in our list of Branches. 
This will prove very gratifying to all our members and we feel sure our 
Portsmouth friends will not regret the step they have taken. 

* * * * * 


A new Branch of the Dickens Fellowship has been formed in Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., which is a few miles from Bethlehem. Nazareth 
and Bethlehem are both Moravian towns, and the President of the 
new branch is the Editor of ‘‘ The Moravian,” the official organ of 
the great Church throughout the world. The secretary is Miss Mary 
D. Knapp, 76 Main Street. The branch was formed under the auspices 
of Mrs. Newcomer and other members of the old established Bethle- 
hem branch, which augurs well for its success. 

* * * * * 

We understand that Mr. Norman L. Hall and Mr. C. Skeet, officers 
of the Winnipeg Branch, are members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force now in this country. We believe that other members of this 
and other branches in Canada have also joined, but the names are 
not known to us. Mr. R. W. Trowsdale, who was forming a branch 
at Saskatoon, is also in training on Salisbury Plain. We wish them 
all good luck and a safe return to their homes. 

* * ok * * 

The present number of The Dickensian completes the tenth volume. 
A very comprehensive index has been prepared by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
which, with the title-page and a frontispiece portrait of Dickens by 
Count D’Orsay, will be ready in a few days. Tue Eprror. 
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THE BREAKERS OF PEACE AND THE PEACE- 


MAKERS 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE OF 1914 
By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 


\ HEN we think as we ought at such a time as this of the horrors 

of war, of the devastation and misery which it brings upon the 
earth, of its far-reaching effects for evil—notwithstanding the good 
which the Almighty Ruler of all things may please of His wisdom to 
bring out of it, making the wrath of man turn to His own praise—when 
we think of the despotic power which for the sake of ambition, and the 
lust of conquest, is the wilful author of this war, and the perpetrator 
of the atrocities that wreck cities and villages, and lay homesteads in 
ruins, breaking the hearts and lives of thousands of innocent victims— 
turning the smiling valleys and plains into a wilderness, our minds 
should turn from such a theme with grateful hearts to the peacemakers, 
to those who, by their lives and works make for the peace of the world, 
for whom there is a Divine promise of special beatitude. 

Amongst these benefactors of humanity, none are more worthy of 
the gratitude of the rest of mankind than the Poets—the ‘‘ Makers ”’ 
as they were justly called. the creators of ideas, the potentates of 
fancy’s realm—whether in prose or verse. 

The Alexanders, the Caesars, the Napoleons may be, for aught 
we know, God’s instruments in the world’s crises, for His own Divine 
purposes for good, and many of the results of their conflicts and con- 
quests point to this end. We admire their prowess, their genius for 
war, and we call them heroes, though bloodstained, and oft branded 
with infamy. But they are the breakers of the peace of the earth. 

On the other hand we love the poets, the makers of peaceful ideas, 
the wielders of the pen, in their hands, mightier-than the sword. We 
reverence them, we regard them as our bosom friends, while we admire 
and emulate their works. “‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers.”’ Our debt 
to them, to Shakespeare and Milton and Tennyson, to Scott and Thack- 
eray and Dickens, and to many others too numerous even to name in 
this brief article, is far greater than anything we owe to our warriors ; 
because the works of the former are more permanent and immortal, 
touching the eternal verities, whilst those of the latter belong to this 
passing world and touch only the mortal life. 

Amongst all the peacemakers of the pen, none is more worthy of 
his meed of praise and gratitude than our own Charles Dickens, a 
maker par excellence of peaceful ideals, the great seer of visions, prophet 
of peace, and apostle of our social Christmas. the holly-crowned, as 
well as laurel crowned king of the Christmas festival. Can anyone doubt 
it? Whoever may, surely is not a Dickensian, not a knower of 
Dickens, nor, I should say, a lover of social Christmas. Need T prove it 2 
Shall I call witnesses? Why the Christmas Carol alone would settle 
the question, nay. Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner, nay Tiny Tim 
himself would be testimony enough for the purpose, “‘ God_ bless 
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us everyone.’ Need I add Jeffrey’s tribute, ‘‘ Blessings on your kind 
heart, you should be happy yourself, you have done so much to make 
others happy ”; or that of Thackeray, ‘‘ Who can listen to objections 
to such a book as this? It seems to me a national benefit, and to every 
man or woman a personal kindness.”’ But what shall we say of 
The Cricket on the Hearth, that exquisite idyl, ““ A Fairy Tale of Home,” 
with dainty Dot and her lumbering good natured John, with Boxer 
and Tilly and Caleb and blind Bertha (most pathetic of home episodes) 
with its sweet pure moral of domestic love and trust and true home 
peace. Isit necessary to go on multiplying instances from The Chimes, 
The Haunted Man, The Battle of Infe, with its touching example of a 
sister’s heroic self-sacrifice, to say nothing of the manifold examples 
in all his larger works, to prove that Charles Dickens was pre-eminently 
a peacemaker. 

It is well for us, at such a time as this, when as a nation and as in- 
dividuals we are all suffering more or less from the perils of war, to make 
much of the pioneers of peace, our great authors who by the purposed 
influence of their works have always advanced the cause of peace and 
brotherhood, among whom Charles Dickens stands in the foremost rank. 

Peace with honour—an abiding peace is what we and our Allies are 
really fighting for—a peace not again to be broken or disturbed by 
the lust and ambition of any despot on the face of this fair earth. 
Surely, we ought to give honour to those peacemakers and makers of 
ideas who all their lives, and in all their works, fought for the peace of 
the world by exposing its tyrants, and leading the war against them, 
thus putting down the tyrannies social and political. 

Our Christmas this year will best be kept by an abeyance of those 
social festivities so dear to the heart of Dickens, but which he would 
have been the first to give up at such a crisis, in the spirit of love and 
charity, for the sake of our brave defenders afloat and at the front. 
We shall best spend our Christmas according to the rule of the Dickens 
Fellowship, by thinking of our soldiers and sailors in the perils of war, 
and by doing all we can to lighten their burdens, and to comfort and 
cheer the loved ones they have left behind, to brighten their homes at 
this blessed Christmastide. This is what Dickens would have done. 
and this is the true spirit of Christmas which he ever loved to invoke, 
“Peace on Earth and Good-will to men.” 


We have received two block Calendars from Messrs Marcus Ward. 
One entitled “ The Dickens Calendar” has a picture by Mr. C. E. 
Brock illustrating the incident of Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 
playing cards, delightfully conceived in Mr. Brock’s best style. The 
other has a coloured reproduction of Charles Green’s famous group 
of Dickens characters which once adorned the covers of the ‘parts 
of the “ Pictorial” Edition of the novelist’s works. It is ealled 
“The Pickwick Calendar,’ and in its new form is admirable. Ther 
are both published at one shilling net, and each contains appropriate 
quotations for every day. 
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“DEAR OLD MAC” 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF DICKENS AND MACLISE 


By J. W. T. LEY 
Me 


dine 1843, Maclise, Jerrold and Forster, spent a delightful week with 

Dickens in Flanders. Another extended tour was once proposed, 
but for some unknown reason it never came off. “‘ Mac and I,” wrote 
Dickens to Forster, in 1848, * think of going to Ireland for six weeks 
in the spring, and seeing whether anything 1s to be done there in the 
way of a book. I fancy it might turn out well.” We must all regret 
the abandonment of such a scheme, for a rare treat was lost 
to the world thereby. In addition to the more extended trips, and to 
the daily ridings and trampings, to which reference has been made, 
there were frequent junketinys. Macready, for instance, records on 
July 30th, 1841, “ Prepared for our long promised expedition ; Stan- 
field came to accompany us; we set out together, calling for Mrs. 
Dickens ; went to Belvedere ; arrived there, found the other carriage 
with Dickens, Forster, Maclise, and Cattermole. ... Leaving Belvedere, 
we lunched at the small inn, and returned to Greenwich, where we saw 
the hospital, and meeting Drs. Elliotson and Quin, and Mr. Roberts, we 
dined at the Trafalgar.” On another date the actor writes, “‘ Catherine 
called for me, and we went to Greenwich to dine with Stanfield. Our | 
party consisted of the Dickenses, Quin, Liston, Maclise, EK. Landseer, 
Grant, Allan and niece, Forster, who was stentorzan, Ainsworth, etc. ; 
cheerful day.’ Again, “Went to Richmond—Star and Garter ; 
met Forster, Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, Miss, Hogarth, Maclise, and Stan- 
field ; we had a very merry—lI suppose I must say jolly day—rather 
more tumultous than I like.” 

And yet again: ““Went to Richmond . . . dined with Talfourd—meet- 
ing Dickens, Maclise, Stanfield, and Forster.” And once again: “ Stan- 
tield, Maclise, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Twiss arrived ; then Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens, Miss Hogarth, and Catherine, and Troughton, and we sat down 
to one of those peculiar English banquets, a whitehart dinner. We were 
all very cheerful—very gay; all unbent, and without ever forgetting 
the respect due to each other ; all was mirth unrestrained and delighted 
gaiety. Songs were sung in rapid succession, and jests flung about from 
each part of the table. Choruses broke out, and the reins were flung 
over the necks of the merry set. After, ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ sung by all, 
Catherine giving the solos, we returned home in our hired carriage 
and an omnibus hired for the house, Kenyon and I on the box of 
the carriage. A very happy day.” vis ; 

Maclise’s pencil was often at the service of his friend. For instance, 
Dickens took with him to America a delightful drawing of his children ; 
and in the following year the well-known sketch of Dickens, his wife, 
and his sister-in-law was executed, of which, Forster says, “* never did 
a touch so light carry with it more truth of observation. The likenesses 
of all are excellent. . . . nothing ever done of Dickens himself has con- 
veyed more vividly his look and bearing at this yet youthful time. 
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He is in his most pleasing aspect ; flattered, if you will; but nothing 
that is known to me gives a general impression so life-like and true of 
the then frank, eager, handsome face.” Maclise took no part in the 
amateur theatricals, but there is in existence a fine painting by him of 
Forster as Kiteley in “‘ Everyman in his Humour,” whilst in the Dyce 
and Forster Collection at South Kensington, is a playbill of this play 
‘(September 20th, 1845) bearing a pencil sketch by Maclise of Forster 
as Kiteley and Dickens as Bobadil. He immortalised, too, the famous 
reading of The Chimes at Forster’s house on December 2nd, 1844. 
Further, he executed a drawing of Dickens’s house at Devonshire 
Terrace, whilst his “‘ Apotheosis of the Raven” is also well-known. 
Dickens had sent him the amusing account of the death of his raven— 
the original of Barnaby Rudge’s companion—with the request that he 
would pass it on to Forster :—‘*‘ I could wish if you can take the trouble, 
that you would enclose this to Forster immediately after you have read 
it. I cannot discharge the painful task of communication more than 
once.” Maclise complied with the request, sending the “ Apotheosis ” 
drawing as a sort of covering letter.* 

Last, but very far from least, Maclise contributed illustrations to 
three of the Christmas Books— The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
and The Battle of Life, and also one picture, Nell and the Sexton, to 
The Old Curiosity Shop. “It is a delight,” wrote Dickens to Forster 
with reference to The Battle of Life, “‘ to look at these little landscapes 
of the dear old boy. How gentle and elegant, and yet how manly and 
vigorous they are! I have a perfect joy in them.” 

It need hardly be said that Dickens had a very high opinion of 
Maclise’s gifts, but that waywardness, to which reference has been made, 
and which is remarked on by several who knew him, was very early 
observed by the novelist. ‘* He is such a discoursive fellow,’ Dickens 
wrote to Felton, “ and so eccentric in his might, that on a mental review 
of his pictures I can hardly tell you of them as leading to any one 
strong purpose. . .. He isa tremendous creature, and might be anything. 
But, like all tremendous creatures, takes his own way, and flies off at 
unexpected breaches in the conventional wall.” To the same friend 


he also wrote, “‘ You asked me long ago, about Maclise. . . . He is such 
a wayward fellow in his subjects, that it would be next to impossible 
to write such an article as you were thinking of about. .... He is in 


vreat favour with the Queen, and paints secret pictures for her to put 
upon her husband’s table on the morning of his birthday, and the like. 
But if he has a care, he will leave his mark on more enduring things 
than palace walls.”*+ In one of his poems, Dickens apostrophised his 
friend as one 


.. . + Who Eve’s fair daughters paint 
With Nature’s hand, and want the maudlin taint 
Of the smart Chalon school of silk and ermine.” 


* See Frontispiece to our present number.— Eb. 
+ It is curious that to-day Maclise is known to most people only by his 


frescoes on the walls of the Houses of Parliament—the Palace of West- 
minster. 
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p. And with his inherent generosity towards his friends he wrote in 

Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,” August, 1845, a fine apprecia- 
tion of Maclise’s cartoon, “ The Spirit of Chivalry,” which he described 
as ‘‘a composition of such marvellous beauty, of such infinite variety, 
of such masterly design, of such vigorous and skilful drawing, of such 
thought and fancy, of such surprising and delicate accuracy of detail, 
subserving one grand harmony, and one plain purpose, that it may be 
questioned whether the Fine Arts in any period of their history, have 


THE FOUR ELDER CHILDREN OF DICKENS AND GRIP THE RAVEN 


Drawn by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


known a more remarkable performance.” This cartoon was painted 
for Westminster Hall to the order of the Commissioners. How meanly 
and despicably Maclise was treated by that body of circumlocutionists 
is known, and Dickens, bursting with indignation at this treatment 
of his friend, whose genius he knew and understood, wave full vent to 
his indignation in this article, which breathes throughout the spirit of 
chivalry itself.* 

As already stated, it was the bitterness arising from his treatment 


*Dickens’s article and Maclise’s picture appeared in JVhe Dickensian, 
October 1907. 
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by the Commissioners that caused Maclise to lose his interest in life. 
His health had never been good, and it steadily broke now. He died 
but a few weeks before his great friend—on April 27th, 1870. “ Like 
you at Ely, so I at Higham, had the shock of first reading at a railway 
station of the death of our dear old friend and companion,’’ wrote 
Dickens to Forster “‘ What the shock would be, you know too well. 
It has been only after great difficulty, and after hardening and steeling 
myself to the subject, by at once thinking of it and avoiding it in a 
strange way, that I have been able to get command over it and over 
myself. If I feel at the time that I can be sure of the necessary com- 
posure, I shall make a reference to it at the Academy to-morrow. ” 

The reference was made at the Academy banquet on May Ist. Hav- 
ing replied to the toast of “ Literature,” Dickens said :-— 

**T cannot forbear, before I resume my seat, adverting to a sad 
theme to which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales also made allusion, and 
to which the President referred with the eloquence of genuine feeling. 

Since I first entered the public lists, a very young man indeed, 
it has been my constant fortune to number among my nearest and 
dearest friends, members of the Royal Academy who have been its 
eracs and pride. Thy have so dropped from my side one by one 
that I already begin to feel like the Spanish monk of whom Wilkie 
tells, who had grown to believe that the only realities around him 
were the pictures that he loved, and that all the moving life he saw, 
or ever had seen, was a shadow and a dream. 

For many years I was one of the two most intimate friends and 
most constant companions of the late Mr. Maclise. Of his genius 
in his chosen art I will venture to say nothing here, but of his prodi- 
gious fertility of mind and wonderful wealth of intellect 1 may con- 
fidently assert that they would have made him, if he had been so 
minded, at least as great a writer as he was a painter. The gentlest 
and most modest of men, the greatest as to his generous appreciation 
of young aspirants, and the greatest and largest hearted as to his 
peers, incapable of a sordid or ignoble thought, gallantly sustaining 
the true dignity of his vocation, without one grain of self ambition, 
wholesomely natural at the last as at the first ; in wit a man, sim- 
plicity a child; no artist, of whatsoever denomination, I make 
bold to say, ever went to his rest leaving a golden memory more 
pure from dross, or having devoted himself with a truer chivalry 
to the art goddess whom he worshipped.”’ 


“ The words came from his lips, I have been told,” says Dickens’s 
daughter, Mrs. Perugini, * as though he were inspired, and after the 
sound of his voice died away, there was for a few instants a great silence 
in the room; then all the artists and other guests present crowded round 
him, thanking and congratulating him.” One of those guests has 
recorded that other toasts and speeches were to have followed, but after 
this magnificent tribute to the memory of a dear friend, the company, 
moved by a common instinct, rose and departed. All felt that nothing 
should follow such a speech as had just been made. To quote Forster 
once more: “ These were the last public words of Dickens, and he could 
not have spoken any worthier of himself, or better deserved than by 
him of whom they were spoken.” 


[Conclusion ] 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE ITALIAN 
REFUGEES OF 1849 


nG the present moment whilst the English nation as a whole is 

holding out the hand of friendship to the Belgian Refugees, and 
every individual is doing his or her best to lessen the burden of their 
dire distress brought about by the treachery of their once avowed 
friends, and appeals are being made on their behalf throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, a peculiar and appropriate interest 
attaches to an appeal drawn up by Charles Dickens on behalf of the 
Itahan Refugees who came to England in 1849, after the fall of 
Rome on July 2nd of that year. The manuscript of this valuable 
document is in possession of Mr. Walter T. Spencer, of New Oxford 
Street, W., who has kindly placed it, through Mr. William Miller, at 
our disposal for publication. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Italian Refugees in this country, 
a comnuttee of Members of Parliament and other gentlemen was 
formed to raise a fund for their assistance. Dickens not only lent the 
value of his name but his faithful pen to their cause. 

Amongst those serving on the committee were the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Beaumont, the Rt. Hon. Lord Dudley, T. Milner Gibson, M.P., Richard 
Cobden, Charles Dickens, John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, Walter Savage 
Landor, R. Monckton Milnes, Frank Stone, W. M. Thackeray, Colonel 
T. P. Thompson, M.P., and others. The Hon. Secretaries to the fund 
were Sidney Milton Hawkes and James Stanfeld, and the appeal was 
issued from Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, W.C., which at that 
time was occupied by Frank Stone, A.R.A., the father of Mr. Marcus 
Stone, R.A. Dickens became the owner of it in 1851. 

The appeal was not signed by Dickens, and but for the discovery of 
the manuscript the fact that he wrote it might never have been revealed. 
It was no doubt printed as a circular, and also published in several con- 
temporary papers. On searching the file of The Times, all we could 
discover was an advertisement in the issue of September 19th, 1849, 
giving the names of the committee and officers referred to above, with 
a short appeal attached in the following terms :—** The generosity and 
love of justice of the English people are appealed to on behalf of the 
Italian Refugees in England, exiles from Rome, in the noble cause of 
Italian independence. The funds raised are proposed to be applied to 
the relief of their more immediate and urgent wants, and generally 
to their assistance and protection.” 

Having, however, found that John Forster was a member of the 
committee, we next turned to his own paper, The Examiner, and there, 
in the issue dated September 8th, 1849, was printed an “ Address 
issued by the Committee of the Italian Refugee Fund,” which is identi- 
eal with the manuscript in Dickens’s handwriting in Mr. Spencer's 
possession, but bearing no indication that Dickens wrote it. 

We print below the text of the appeal from Dickens's manuscript ; 
it requires a few words to complete the last sentence. This we 
have added in brackets, from the pages of The Examiner. 


22 
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It is a fine stirring appeal and we may feel confident that such 
honest and whole-hearted expressions of sympathy made by Dickens 
on behalf of his committee did not fail to secure generous support for 
the exiles. 


AN APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON BEHALF OF 


THE ITALIAN REFUGEES 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


The generosity and love of justice which distinguish the English 
people among all the nations of the earth, are appealed io on behalf 
of the Italian refugees in England under circumstances unparalleled 
in history. 

The Exiles, to a generous relief of whose distress the English heart 
is sought to be awakened, were engaged in the defence of Rome. 
They are the good citizens who, when Rome was abandoned by her 
Monarch and Executive, answered to the general voice, and arose to 
give her law, tranquillity, and order ; who built upon the ruins of a 
monstrous system which had fallen of its own rottenness and corrupt- 
ion, one of moderation and truth ; who established and maintained 
a Government, administered under the pressure of great difficulties, 
with a veneration for the sacred rights of life, liberty, and property, 
almost as new in Rome as Rome is old—administered with an honesty, 
forbearance, and singleness of purpose, hat won the respect of 
disp ssionate observers of all principles and parties. They are the 
soldiers who defended that Government against the united arms of 
bigotry and despotism, and defended it successfully. They are the 
brave besieged who held Rome with a courage and devotion worthy 
of her ancient glories, but with the magnanimity and clemency of 
Christian men. They are the dignified capitulators, who, when all 
means of defence were utterly exhausted, opened her gates to a 
foreign army forty thousand strong, assembled round them by an 
act of such stupendous baseness that it will remain an ineffaceable 
stain upon the honour and the name of France, through all the coming 
ages of the worid. 

It is not the only sorrow of the Italian exiles that a noble cause is, 
for the time being, lost. Proscribed and driven from their watch 
over the beautiful country of their birth and their affections, they seek 
a refuge here in England, almost the only free land where they may sit 
fast. And if their claim on our hospitality, and sympathy, need any 
strengthening, we must reanember with a blush that one representa- 
tive of the English nation has been found, in the person of Mr. More 
O’Ferrall, Governor of Malta, who having received with open arms 
the Jesuits and friends of absolutism, did not think it a shame to 
east these wanderers forth from that inhospitable shore, as if the 
ships that bore them were infected with the plague. 

Haunted by their, and the world’s, enemies; forlorn and penniless, 
reduced to indigence, bereft of almost all that makes life dear, and 
bringmg nothing from the wreck beyond the Mediterranean Sea 
but Hope, eternal might of principles they have upheld ; the Com- 
mittee named above appeals in their behalf to Englishmen, for present 
help. ‘That they may not die of want where they have found a home ; 
that their noble spirits may not sink into despair; that they may 
connect with this free country in their future, be it what it may, 
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such associations as such men should connect with it, and ever love 
and honour it with grateful hearts, as worthy of its freedom and its 
high renown ; the Committee issues this address, earnestly soliciting 
subscriptions for their aid. The funds raised, are proposed to be 
applied to the relief of the more immediate and urgent wants of the 
exiles, to the provision of the means of enabling them to reach [other 
countries as they may desire, and generally to their assistance and 
protection. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by any of the 
members of the Committee, or by the Honorary Secretaries, Sidney 
Milnes Hawkes and James Stanfeld, Esqrs., Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London; or may be paid into the following 
bankers :—Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, 1 Lombard Street, 
and Messrs. Coutts, Strand]. 


What a noble and dignified appeal! and how magnificently its 
general application would fit the circumstances regarding the brave 
Belgians to-day. How Dickens would have loved and admired their 
present King Albert! 

We make the following extract from Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
relating to the period of Italian history referred to in Dickens’s appeal : 


‘** A republic was set up in Rome on the 9th February, 1849, under 
Mazzini and two other triumvirs. The Grand Duke Leopold had 
fled from Florence, but Tuscany refused to join herself to the republic; 
yet when the sovereign she had invited back returned, his first act, 
supported by the presence of Austrian troops was to suppress the 
constitution. Charles Albert gave up his throne to his son, Victor 
Emmanuel II., and died, broken-hearted, at Oporto, four months 
later. Efforts were then made to reduce Rome and Venice. In 
vain did Garibaldi, who had been called to the defence of Rome, 
defeat the Neapolitans at Polestina and Velletri. A French army, 
under General Oudinot took the city, after four weeks’ siege on July 
2nd, 1849. Venice, under the heroic Daniel Manin, bravely kept 
her enemies at bay until 22nd August.” 


Mr. Richard More O’Ferrall’s refusal to allow the exiles to land in 
Malta, caused much heart-burning in this country, and consequently 
Mr. Hume, M.P., the chairman of the committee to which Dickens 
refers, wrote to Lord John Russell on the subject, in which he said, 
“the committee ventures to express confident hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government, if it have not already done so, will visit with marked 
disapprobation this discreditable act of its representative in Malta, so 
as to manifest to the world that the British Government in no way 

countenances conduct which is as foreign to our national character, 
as it is disgraceful to the British name.’ Lord John Russell in reply 
stated that “the Governor of Malta was of opinion that, although 
the refugees from Rome (not Roman refugees in great part) might 
safely be allowed to proceed to England, he could not be responsible 
for their remaining in Malta. They were therefore detained on board 
ship for some ten days or a fortnight with the exception of the sick 
and of the women and children, who were allowed to land,” and he 
added, ‘‘ you are probably aware that there has existed during the past 


year a sort of circulating society of revolutionists. who have appeared 


veh eae 
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sometimes in Paris, sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in Baden, and who 
were especially in great strength and numbers in Rome, it is not con- 
sistent with the peace and good government of Malta, although it may 
be consistent with the peace and security of London, to have numerous 
hordes of the revolutionary association in Malta. It would be as 
pleasant an occupation to them to stir up dissensions in Malta as to 
head a riot in Berlin or Baden. ... They were prevented from dis- 
turbing Malta, that was all. Lord Grey has, therefore, with my full 
concurrence, expressed his approbation of the course pursued by the 
Jovernor of Malta.” 

That the explanation did not give satisfaction is indicated by the 
following letter from Walter Savage Landor, which appeared in The 
Examiner on September 22nd, 1849 :— 


“Srr, It is doubtful to me whether any journalist sees more 
clearly than you do the discrepancy between the professions of our 
Ministers and their actions. Their consistency and their honesty, 
their liberality and their humanity, are questions which for the 
present I would set apart. But, reading the letter of Mr. Hume 
relative to the governor of Malta, it is impossible for me, as one of 
the Committee, to leave unnoticed the unsatisfactory answer of 
Lord John Russell. Whether the refugees were Roman or not 
Roman, whether they were Italian or not Italian, whether they were 
‘Christians or Turks, infidels or hereticks,’ certain it is that they 

, were brave, certain it is that they were unfortunate, certain it is 
that they had reason and right to rely on our protection. Never 
had it been refused before by an Englishman to men similarly 
circumstanced. Pardon! pardon! Thanks to God, Mr. More 
O’Ferrall is no Englishman. How much more earnestly will Irish 
gentlemen, the most warm-hearted and hospitable in the world, 
repudiate him.”’ 


After all, no doubt, the exiles fared much better in London, than 
they would have done had they stayed in Malta. 
B. W.M. 


To the countless editions of A Christinas Carol, has been added 
vet another by the famous Edinburgh publishers. Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers. Its chief attraction is the new illustrations drawn by 
A. I. Keeler, who we believe to be an American. They comprise 
twelve full page pictures, of which eight are in colour, and some smaller 
ones. The artist has caught the spirit of the story wonderfully well, 
although we do not care very much for his Scrooge in some of his 
pictures. His black and white drawings are delicate and charming. 
The volume is handsomely produced for the low price of half-a-crown. 


**A German resident in London has decided to change his name 
trom Weller to Welby. This seems superfluous in the light of the 
dlistinetion set upon the name of Weller by Charles Dickens. And 
even the greatest of the Wellers—Sam, of that ilk—spelt it with a 
We.’—T.P.’s Weekly. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND CHRISTMAS 


By His Honour Judge J. M. PATTERSON, of Philadelphia 


REARY, indeed, would December be, did it not brine with it 
Merry Christmas. Holly, and ivy, and mistletoe, through 
which peep the scarlet and dull white berries. Joy and tenderness 
and generous impulse, through which are exhibited our better selves. 
Christmas trees and Santa Claus, and wonderful gifts from tov land, 
through which come memories of the days gone by and otf 


** Childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin’s magic ring, 
The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in everything— 
When life.was like a story holding neither sob nor sigh, 
In the golden olden glory of the days gone by.” 


Charles Dickens, typical Englishman that he was, had all the British 
notions of a merry Christmas of the olden time. Forster, in his life 
of the novelist, tells us that Dickens ** had identified himself with 
Christmas fancies. Its life and spirits, its humour, in riotous abundance 
of right belonged to him. Its imaginations as well as kindly thoughts, 
were his.” 

In a letter to an American friend, Professor Felton of Cambridge, 
dated January 2nd, 1844, Dickens himself gives us an idea of how he 
kept Christmas. He says: * Forster is out again; and if he don't 
go in again, after the manner in which we have been keeping Christmas 
he must be very strong indeed. Such dining, such dancings, such 
conjurings, such blindman’s buffinys, such theatre goings, such kissings- 
out of old years and kissings-in pf. new ones, never took place in these 
parts before.” 

Mamie Dickens, in * My Father, as I Recall Him,” says: ~ Christmas 
was always a time which in our home was looked forward to with 
eaverness and delight, and to my father it was a time dearer than anv 
other part of the vear, I think. He loved Christmas for its deep 
significance as well as for its joy. 

‘In our childish days my father used to take us, every twenty-fourth 
day of December, to a toy shop in Holborn, w here we were allowed to 
select our Christmas presents, and also any that we wished to give to 
our little companions. 

* At our holiday frolics he used sometimes to conjure for us. the 
equally ‘noble art’ of the prestidigitator being among his accom- 
plishments.”’ 

In writing of Christmas at Gad’s Hill, which she characterizes as 
the happiest of all, she says: ‘“ Our house was always filled with guests, 
while a cottage in the village was reserved for the use of the bachelor 
members of our holiday party. My father himself always deserted 
work for the week, and that was always our greatest treat. He was 
the fun and life of those gatherings, the true Christmas spirit of sweet- 
ness and hospitality filled his large and generous heart. 

* Our Christmas Day dinners at ‘Gad’s Hill’ were particularly 
bright and cheery, some of our nearest neighbours joining our home 
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party. The Christmas plum pudding had its own special dish of 
coloured ‘ repoussé’ china, ornamented with holly. The pudding was 
placed on this with a sprig of real holly in the centre, lighted, and in 
this state placed in front of my father, its arrival being always the signal 
for applause. A pretty decorated table was his special pleasure. 

“On Christmas Day we all had our glasses filled, and then my father, 
raising his, would say: ‘ Here’s to us all. God bless us!’ a toast 
which was rapidly and willingly drunk. His conversation, as may be 
imagined, was often extremely humorous, and I have seen servants, 
who were waiting at table, convulsed often with laughter at his droll 
remarks and stories. 

“““Tt is good to be children sometimes, and never better than at 
Christmas, when its Mighty Founder was a child himself,’ was his own 
advice, and advice which he followed both in letter and spirit.” 

Charles Dickens inherited from an English ancestry, the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of Christmas cheer. He also doubtlessly, remembered 
the years of his early life when, to use his own words, he “ lounged 
about the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed.” When 
“but for the mercy of God,” he ** might easily have been, for any care 
that was taken of him, a little robber or a little vagabond.” 

It would seem then, that by right of inheritance; by right of dis- 
position ; by right of early want and misery ; and by right of a certain 
svmpathetic understanding of his fellow men, Charles Dickens was the 
one writer who could tell us of Christmas. And yet Percy Fitzgerald 
assures us that “‘ Washington [Irving was the real ‘ kindly engenderer ’ 
of the Christmas feeling, and he started nearly twenty years before Boz. 
The latter, who was his great admirer, really adapted or even adopted 
many of these exclusive Christmas outpourings.”’ 

This is indeed a compliment, to an American author, coming, as it 
does, from one of Dickens’s great friends. A letter which Dickens 
wrote to Irving indicates that Boz had something of the same idea, when 
he says: ‘* There is no living writer and there are very few among the 
dead, whose approbation I should feel so proud to earn; and with 
everything vou have written upon my shelves, and in my thoughts, and 
in my heart of hearts. | may honestly and truly say so. I should like 
to travel with vou, astride the last of the coaches, down to Bracebridge 
Hall.” 

We have but to turn the pages of Irving, to realize what Boz means, 
for there was a common understanding between these two great writers 
when they talked or wrote of Christmas. There is glory enough for 
both, however, and while Geoffrey Crayon may be the “ kindly engen- 
derer’”’ of the Christmas feeling, we all hail Boz as the literary 
apostle of the Christmas spirit. 

Charles Dickens did not wait until he became famous before he 
started to write about Christmas. We find in the Sketches by Boz, 
one entitled “* A Christmas Dinner.’’ It has the same tone and the 
same hopeful kindly feeling as have all of his Christmas writings. It 
begins : “ Christmas time !_ That man must be a misanthrope indeed 
in whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused—in whose 
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mind some pleasant associations are not awakened by the recurrence 
of Christmas.” The little sketch breathes throughout the gospel of 
love and forgiveness, and it smacks of the real Christmas flavour. 

* The XXVIII. chapter of Pickwick is not only, as Dickens calls it. 
oe. Good Humoured Christmas Chapter.” but is, also, a faithful 
chronicle of life in merry England during the early days of the last 


——SSS 
————— 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT MANOR FARM 


Drawn by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 


century. The trip to Dingley Dell on the Muggleton coach: the 
hospitable reception at Manor Farm ; the games and song and Goblin 
story ; the sports on the ice, and the eating and drinking, all give us 
a word picture of Jolly Christmas time in the olden days when the 
whole country was filled with rejoicing. 

What a real old-fashioned scene we have in the description of the 
Christmas eve celebration! The mistletoe hung in the kitchen by 
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Mr. Wardle. Mr. Pickwick leading the old lady by the hand and 
saluting her “in all courtesy and decorum ” under the mystic branch. 
Mr. Pickwick in turn being handed about by the young ladies and kissed 
‘‘on the chin and then on the nose and then on the spectacles.” 
‘* When they had all tired of blindman’s buff, there was a great game of 
snap dragon. And when fingers enough were burnt with that and all 
the raisins were gone they sat down before the huge fire of blazing 
lows to a substantial supper and a mighty bowl! of wassail, something 
smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper, in which the hot apples 
were hissing and battling with a rich look and a jolly sound that was 
perfectly irresistible.” 

No wonder Percy Fitzgerald exclaims “ Alas! Christmas itself 
has gone out altogether.” These ancient customs are not much in. 
style now. Snap dragon and blindman’s buff are not the vogue. 

But Dickens set himself the task of revealing the true spirit of 
Christmas in his wonderful Christmas books of which A Christmas Carol 
was the first, and The Haunted Man the last. He carried on the same 
crusade in the famous Christmas numbers of Hovsehold Words and 
All the Year Round, and the whole world knows to-day how by these 
writings his name and Christmas have become almost inseparable. 

These stories are classics of their kind, and after the worst has been 
said, regarding faults which may be found in any of them, it must be 
admitted that there is an exquisite charm. coupled with a wonderful 
power, in the way Dickens always writes of Christmas. Genial, glowing 
and full of human feeling, the writer creates a yearning sympathy 
in the reader. Boz’s strong heart beats healthfully and kindly in every 
sentence. There is a tender affection and a sincere desire to diffuse 
comfort and happiness to all, which one cannot fail to experience as 
he peruses the pages of Charles Dickens’ Christmas writings. No one 
can read his many sketches and stories that deal with this festive 
season, without feeling better. It is impossible to resist the magic of 
his wonderful powers. 

The lesson which he endeavoured to teach may be summed up in 
his own words: * Reflect upon your present blessings—of which every 
man has many—not on your past misfortunes, of which all men have 
soine. Fill vour glass again with a merry face and contented heart. 
Our life on it, but your Christmas shall be merry and vour New Year a 
happy one.” 


AMERICAN DICKENSIANS’ SYMPATHY WITH 
ENGLAND 


r{\HE love for Dickens and all that his great name stands for has 

ereated a solid bond of friendship between his admirers in all 
British speaking countries. That the Dickens Fellowship has done 
inuch to cement that bond under normal conditions, no assurance 
is needed from us, for the pages of The Dickensian bear testimony to the 
fact. But the value of that friendship and good fellowship to-day, when 
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our country is passing through a phase of its greatest trial in history, 
is immeasurable. 

That our cousins across the Atlantic are with us heart and soul in 
our terrible struggle for what we are convinced is for the good of 
humanity throughout the world, is not only what we hoped and 
expected, but is what we love to learn is true. Evidence of this is to 
be found in almost every letter we receive by every American mail. 
Whether these letters contain just a newspaper cutting of Dickensian 
interest, or an article on the war from an American paper, there is 
invariably a little personal note tucked away in the corner expressive 
ot sympathy and admiration. Although they may not be meant for 
publication, we feel nevertheless that such good friends who send them 
will not object to their appearance in print. 

Here are a few taken out of their context :— 


Every American, heart and soul, is with Mother England and her 
Allies in the cause of Civilization and the Right ! God bless you 
and your efforts. 

* * * 

T can say most positively that the great majority of Americans 

sympathize with the position of your country in the conflict. 
* * * 

We think of you many times in these troubled days and wonder 
if you are all well. Our hearts and prayers are with our dear 
English friends, and we so long for the success of the British Arms. 

* * * 

We had nation-wide prayers, here, about a week or two ago. I! 
spoke in one of our churches on that occasion and gave my views 
on war in general, and this war in particular. No names were 
mentioned, bat JT think I made myself understood. 

The Germans are putting out a great deal of literature here in 
defence of their side of the controversy. The sentiment, however, 
is still strongly against them. 

5 * * * 

We are, of course, heart and soul for the English, and we sit and 
tell of our hopes and fears, as our fingers knit busily the articles we 
hope will take warmth and comfort to the brave men at the front. 
Dear cousins, when Peace spreads her honourable wings over our 
loved England, we will all meet together in happier times than ever 
before. ... We hold you all close to our hearts, and your names are 
ever in owr prayers. 


One letter is devoted entirely to the subject, and we take the liberty 
of printing it in full without the writer’s permission. It will be received 
with so much gratitude and pleasure by our readers, that we feel our 
friend Mr. W. O. Fuller will raise no objection at seeing it in print :— 


Dear Mr. Matz, 

In these times of great stress and trial our English friends are 
very much in our thoughts. Yon have taken on a gigantic task, and 
taken it on with such natural readiness and bravery as would compel 
our admiration even if our sympthies had not been ready to incline 
to you anyway. It would hearten you, I am sure, could you come 
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into contact with the sentiment in this country and perceive how 
overwhelmingly it stands upon England’s side and holds Germany 
responsible for the dreadful times that are now fastened on Europe. 
We haven't any fears of England—that she will bravely see it 
through and win for the world a glorious peace—but we are aghast 
at the terrible price you have got to pay in men and treasure. Only 
a great people and a brave one could stand up to such a task. It 
ought to be the duty of every American to send to his English 
friends the assurance of sympathy and cheer, as expressing the 
well-nigh universal sentiment current in this country. We feel 
that you are fighting the battle for human liberty and that in the 
end you will gloriously prevail. That God will hasten the day 
and that you may not be subjected to too bitter a trial, but that 
for whatever come you may keep the stout British heart, is the 
earnest prayer of your brothers on this side of the ocean. 
Rockland, Maine, Ever faithfully yours, 
November Ist, 1914. W.. O.. FULLER. 
These are brave and noble sentiments expressed with honest good 
feeling, and our grateful thanks to Mr. Fuller could not be exaggerated 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXX. 


THE DICKENS CHRISTMAS 


Ne honour to a mighty name, 
The best-beloved of Englishmen, 
Whose kindly heart and keen bright wit 
Brought Christmas spirit with his pen. 
Who reads his pages, yet may hear 
The purest laughter ringing free, 
And we dull mortals there may learn 
What Christmas is, and ought to be. 


Our hearts grow soft, and tender love 
Comes gently with the Yuletide hymn, 
So “Christmas Present” lights his torch 
' For many a weary “ Tiny Tim.” 
Bring berries red, bring laurel green, 
Hang up pale mistletoe as well ; 
Let Mr. Pickwick once again 
Be gaily kissed at Dingley Dell. 


> 


Let Fezziwig, with “ winking ”’ calves, 
And his good lady take the floor ; 
And let changed Scrooge the turkey send, 
With lightened heart, to Cratchit’s door. 
Come, warm the Christmas hearth anew, 
Kre modern cynic hearts grow cold, 
And sing, as genial Wardle sang, 
“ Giye three cheers for this Christmas old.” 


—Kthel Kidson. 
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DICKENS AS A SEDATIVE AT WAR-TIME 


tele people declare that since the war broke out they have been 

reading less and less modern literature. and more and more of the 
old poets and playwrights. That, I think, is natural. The war, with its 
heroisms as well as its horrors, has put our imaginations in touch with 
real things. It has therefore made us less inclined to read the literature 
of unrealities such as forty-nine out of fifty contemporary authors 
turn out, and more inclined to go to the literature of real things which 
has been handed down like a treasure by generations of dead men... . 
I never was quite certain that David Copperfie id was the greatest novel 
ever written till I began to read it again the other day. ‘One imagined 
that later authors had got beyond Dickens in point of psy chological 
study. But to read David Copperfield over again is to realise ‘that 
Dickens was as great, though not (if I may use the word. without 
disparagement) as finicking. a psychologist as Mr. Henry James. 
Not that it is for psychology that one primarily goes to Dickens. But 
the favourite modern test in fiction is psychological, and by that 
test as by most others Dickens stands supreme. There has never been 
a study of a child’s emotions, thoughts, and memories on a level with 
David Copperfield. There are many details left out—little rivulets 
and hillocks and ponds of things with which Mr. James would, in 
Dickens’s place, have dotted the map—but how alive David becomes 
and the world seen through David's eyes! One is in the real world 
with him from the moment when Betsey Trotwood flattens her nose 
so awfully against Mrs. Copperfield’s window-pane. Here is a fire at 
which one can warm oneself; here is an inn of comic eyes; here is a 


one 1s compelled, as in no other English author, to become as a little 
child. ... No; one has lost none of one’s capacity for enthusiasm. 
Perhaps ‘one turns to Dickens most readily because he refuses to ignore 
death and yet keeps his hold on the comedy of things. One is so much 
in want of a key, and somehow one has most faith in a key that comes 
from so cheerful a hand.—Rosert Lynp in The New Statesmav. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENS AND CARLYLE 


Sirz,—To the July number of * Harper’s Magazine,” our Life Presi- 
dent contributed an article, ‘‘ A Chat about Charles Dickens,” in which, 
inter alia, he makes this most interesting statement :—‘* He (Charles 
Dickens) used to say—and indeed he has said it to me—that he believed 
that the man who had influenced him most was Thomas Carlyle. 
This somewhat surprised me. I could understand this in connection 
with his book, 4 Tale of Two Cities, but not when taken in its general 
sense. I gathered, however, that what he most admired in Carlyle 
was his truth and sincerity.” 

Dickens, with that love of fairplay which was so characteristic of hin. 
handsomely acknowledges his debt to Carlyle’s * French Revolution” 
jn his preface to A Tale of Two Cities, in which he says : * No one cau 
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hope to add anything to the philosophy of Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful 
book.” I trace the influence and teaching of Carlyle’s ‘“‘ Past and 
Present” in Hard Times, Dombey and Son, The Chimes and The Battle 
of Life. Facts, facts, facts. Upon the bedrock of these, Dickens 
reared his works for all to read and ponder over. When he ventilated 
a social grievance, or exposed a public abuse in his novels, there were 
always people who said his facts were fictions. He immediately, in 
a preface, retaliated with facts to support what he had written. To 
take a few. Some blind folk averred there were no Tite Barnacles 
(the statement is regrettable as there are more to-day); that delay 
and expense in the Courts of Chancery were unknown-—evidently 
the obiter dictum of one who has had no experience of them: finally, 
they wondered if the Circumlocution Office ever had any existence. 
The C.O. will last as long as dear old England. 
Yours faithfully, 

FRANK WEAVER. 

49 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 


PRE-PICKWICKIAN STONE—-INSCRIPTIONS 


S1r,—One finds various records of these when glancing at old writings 
of a century and more or less ago. Perey Fitzgerald in his * Bozland ”’ 
has in mind the one from the Antiquary, so well set out for us by the 
Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier in the last Dickensian. He adds :— 

‘“Tt is however a ‘common form’ of jest, and we find an instance 
in the Memoirs of Bachamont, which Dickens may have seen. There 
was once dug up in the quarries of Belleville near Paris a stone with 
these letters :— 


S. AcN. B.S. 


“It was taken to the Academicians, who could make nothing of 
it. Savants were consulted without result. At last the beadle 
chanced to see it, and at once read it off, * Ici le chemin des anes,’ that 
is, the path for the donkeys who carried away the sacks of plaster 
from the quarries.” . 

‘* Another antiquary some years ago purchased a plate on which he 
found the inscription ~“POMANS” which after much study he re-read 
as ‘ Publii Ovidii Manibus Sacrem.’ Showing this with delight to 
a brother savant, the latter smiled and said, *I can supply you with 
another, or with as many as you please.’ Pomans was a manufacturer 
of china services.” 

We thus have four inscriptions, The Pickwick, the Antiquary, 
Belleville and the Pomans. Let me add a fifth. In 1815, Ralph 
Hewitzer’s ©’ School for Wits,’ dedicated to Richard Brindley Sheridan, 
there appears the following :— 
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“Ani important discovery was made of a stone prostrate in a field 
having this inscription :— 


IDE 


“The learned antiquaries, puzzled, made every enquiry as to the 
meaning of the legend. At length, the farmer, on whose ground it 
was discovered, explained the difficulty, by informing them that the 
stone had been put up by his grandfather to direct persons to keep on 
this side |” 

Yours truly, 
J. Y. SouTHTON. 


OUR WOUNDED ON THE CONTINENT 


Sir,—In response to my letter in last months Dickensian asking for 
gifts of books, ete., for our wounded soldiers in the French hospitals, 
I beg to acknow ‘ledge receipt of the following :—Mr. Ridgwell Cullum, 
twenty-five copies of his latest novel ‘“‘ The Law Breakers ” seein: 
G. Leon Little, Reigate, £1 1s. ; and Miss Helena Sharp, Edinburgh, 5s., 
which amount will be expended on Dickens books. 

As the books are being forwarded with others through the War 
Office, a special acknowledgment will not be made, but I beg again to 
thank most heartily those who have so kindly helped in this matter. 

Yours truly, 
Frank TF. JOHNSON, 
21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


THE DICKENS, FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On October 21st, Mr. C. A. Vinee, M.A., lectured 
on ‘* Charles Dickens in his letters,’ Mr. G. Titterton presiding in the 
chair. Mr. Vince pointed out how the letters of Dickens, no less 
than his novels and essays, cast a light on his character, and showed 
his never-failing kindness to a]l with whom he came in contact. His 
letters to his family were full of humour, with jesting (but never 
unkind) references to mutua! acquaintences ; letters to young literary 
aspirants (while editing Houszho!d Wcods, etc.) gave them encourage- 
ment share possible and good advice as to pursuing other careers 
when he felt they were unsuited to follow literature as a profession ; 
while such letters of his as those to hereaved friends were examples 
of deep and perfect sympathy. On November 4th. Mr. William Nodder 
gave a lecture on “ Charles wie from various points of view.” 
The chairman was Mr. E. J- Timings. Mr. Nodder dealt with numn- 
erous critics of Dickens and their opinions, quoting from Ruskin, 
Gosse, George Gissing, Professor Walker, Carlyle. W.S. Lilly and G. ls. 
Chesterton. Mr. Nodder gave most time to Chesterton, whom he con- 
siders to be the most * original ” critic of Dickens and in many respects 
the best, having a hearty admiration of his works, but » keen eye for 

certain literary defects which occur occasionally therein. Mr. Nodder 
also indulged in a little original criticism on ‘Dickens, which was of 
great value and much appreciated. On November 10th, Mr. Martin 
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Harvey addressed the members and their friends in the afternoon, at 
the Grand Hotel. He referred to Dickens’s association with the stage, 
and spoke of the character of Sidney Carton. Sir Whitworth Wallis 
presided, and there was an overflowing audience. 


BRIGHTON.—The first meeting of the session took place at Old 
Steine Hall on November 7th, when Mr. B. W. Matz gave his lantern 
lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Kent.’ Mr. Henry Davey presided, and 
spoke of the great loss the branch had sustained in the death of its 
President, Alderman Geere. A vote of condolence was taken and 
expressions of sympathy sent to the family from the meeting. 


DUBLIN.—On October 21st the eighth Annual General Meeting 
was held in the College Hotel. Sir Charles A. Cameron, (.B. presided 
over a largely attended meeting. The Annual Report was read by 
the Hon. Secretary, who stated that the past session had been a success- 
ful one both from a literary and financial aspect. The report men- 
tioned the Annual Conference this year at Rochester and put before 
the meeting the desire of the Council to encourage a greater intimacy 
with headquarters, and with the other branches of the Fellowship. 
It also referred to The Dickensian as being the official organ of the 
Fellowship. and worthy of greater support from the members. The 
statement of accounts was read by the Hon. Treasurer and both reports 
were considered satisfactory and unanimously adopted. Sir Charles 
Cameron, C.B., was unanimously re-elected president and Miss Mary 
Angela Dickens, Mr. G. A. Young and Mr. M. D. Collins were re-elected 
vice-presidents. Mr. J. M. Miller and Miss Mary Hogg were re-elected 
Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary respectively. ; afterwards music 
and recitals were given by Master H. Dixon, Miss Elsie Lawrenson, 
Mr. M. D. Collins, Mr. C. W. Wheeler and Mr. D. Swain. On November 
4th, the first Literary Meeting of the session was held in the College 
Hotel, Mr. G. A. Young, vice-president, occupying the chair. The attend- 
ance was very good. The book to which the evening was devoted was 
Sketches by Bez, from which readings were given interspersed with 
several musical selections. The chairman opened the meeting with a 
very interesting introductory speech about the book and the period 
in which it was written. The readings were given hy Miss Gwendoline 
Heap, Mr. Robert Cavendish and Mr. M. D. Collins. The musical part 
of the programme was contributed by Miss Palmer, Miss Kitty Coglan, 
Miss Eva MacCurdy and Mr. J. J. Kelly. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The opening lecture of the Session 
was delivered in the Goold Hall on October 23rd, by Sheriff Macaulay 
Smith on * Dickens: An Evolutionary Stage in English Literature.” 
Professor Richard Lodge, Liu.D. presided, and there was a large 
attendance. Sheriff Smith traced, in a masterly manner, the progress 
of English Literature from Caediman to the Elizabethan era, and on 
through the Georgian period to the opening years of Victoria’s reign. 
The works of Charles Dickens formed an evolutionary stage in the 
literature of the nineteenth century. The early education of the 
novelist ; the hardships through which he passed without embittering 
his nature ; his knowledge of the abuses of the law ; his tenderness 
for the poor, and his compassion for the afflicted, fitted him to be an 
ideal champion of right against convention and might, and made him 
a doughty fighter in the cause of the weak and suffering. His hooks 
were an nnperishable possession, and his life was spent in the highest 
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intersts of his fellow men. Sheriff Smith delighted his audience by 
introducing as an example of Dickens’s insight into child nature, a 
recital of ** Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” and he was enthusiastically 
applauded at the close. Professor Lodge asked what was the reputa- 
tion of Charles Dickens based upon ? and gave answer by saying “‘ the 
secret of Dickens’s greatness was to be found in his intense passionate 
power and sympathy of interpretation.’”” The Dramatic Club gave a 
musical and dramatic entertainment in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund 
at Lauriston Hall, on November 5th. Two short plays, ‘* The Mere 
Man,’ ‘Ici on parle Francais ’—were performed, and in addition, 
Mr. James Winram rendered two violin solos ; Mr. George Campbell 
and Miss Nancy Ritchie sang; and Mr. R. C. H. Morison recited. 
The treasurer of the club, Mr. Laurence Raithby, announced that he 
hoped to hand over £17 at least to the Fund. 


GLOUCESTER.—With the curtailment of so many social 
functions, the Dickens Fellowship meetings are looked upon as supply- 
ing a real want just now. At the monthly gathering of this branch 
on the 4th November, the room was crowded to the doors, many 
members having to stand during the proceedings. The programme 
was supplied by Miss Ethel Collett (a well-known local elocutionist), 
Mr. G. A. Adams and Mr. Charles Fox. Further consideration was 
given to A Tale of Two Cities. Miss Collett gave a splendid rendering 
of Miss Manette’s introduction to Mr. Lorry ; Mr. Adams, a fine de- 
scription of the scene outside the wine shop, introducing Mons and 
Madame Defarge, while Mr. Fox’s recital of the pathetic meeting of 
Miss Manette with her unfortunate father, was listened to with rapt 
attention. A discussion was initiated by Mr. E. Kendall Pearson, who 
maintained that such characters as Lucie Manette, Agnes Wickfield, 
and Florence Dombey fully answered those critics of Charles Dickens 
who alleged he had never presented (in the best sense) a really beauti- 
ful woman. A collection at the close of the meeting for the local fund 
for Belgian refugees realised £8 4s. 4d. ; 


LIVERPOOL.—-The Branch opened its session on October 21st, 
when the President and Mrs. Edgar A. Browne entertained a large 
number of members and their friends, at the Royal Institution, Col- 
quitt Street. During the evening music and recitals were rendered by 
Miss Warren, Mrs. Helsby, Messrs. Ledgard, Dawson, and Clayson. 
Mr. Edgar A. Browne in his remarks when welcoming the guests, 
expressed a hope that the session would be a very successful one. 
Refreshments were provided during the interval by Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne. An enjoyable and successful evening. At the same place 
on November 4th a meeting was held under the Presidency ot Mr. 
G. A. Tessimond, when ** Mrs. Millicent Gibson,’ delivered an address 
on * England’s Patriotic Verse,” with recitations. 


LONDON.---On November 4th, at Hamilton’ House, Mr G. Leon 
Little, the distinguished landscape painter, gave a Lecture-Recital 
on ‘Scenes and Scenery of Dickens.” It would be impossible in a 
short paragraph to do justice to the lecturer’s remarks, or give anything 
like a faithful summary of them, the purport of which was to show the 
marvellous power Dickens possessed of ** scene-painting”’ in words. 
Dickens saw landscape, natural scenery, and life generally with the 
eye of an artist, and Mr. Little proved, with excellently chosen exainples 
taken froin various works, that Dickens as faithfully reproduced those 
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scenes in words for future generations, as an artist would have done 
with the brush. Mr. Little was soon at home with his audience, and 
achieved a great success in making a difficult subject perfectly clear, 
and creating great enthusiasm in his audience. Mr. A. Ovey worthily 
filled the chair and Messrs. A. E. Brookes-Cross, W. B. Warren, W. J. 
Roffey, A. S. Hearn, and others took part in the subsequent discussion. 


MANCHESTER.—A remarkably interesting meeting was he'd on 
November 6th, when Mr. J. Cuming Walters read his paper on *‘ Dickens 
and the Unseen World,” reported on page 330 of volume 9. Dean Well- 
don, who presided, said that the interest of Dickens in the unseen 
world was not so much scientific or philosophical] as literary. He 
thought it was impossible that anyone whose sympathy with religion 
was as strong as that of Dickens should not have been greatly interested 
in the evidences relating to the unseen world. It was extremely 
difficult to resist the accumulative evidence adduced by Myers, and 
others, in favour of the survival of the spirit after death, and possible 
communication between the unseen and the seen worlds. That, and 
all that flowed from it was the legitimate province of the literary 
mind, and it was Dickens’s province, so far as he concerned himself 
with it. He (Dean Weldon) owed such a deep debt to Dickens that 
he gladly ranked him among the votaries of the spiritual life. He 
urged the members of the Fellowship to follow Dickens’s example 
and welcome any light that came to them on that transcendent subject. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first meeting of the season was held at 
the Hotel Walton, October 28th, Judge John M. Patterson presiding: 
It was announced that the proceeds of the * Trial of John Jasper,” 
last April, divided among the four beneficiaries, amounted to $1209.36 
each of the hospitals receiving $302.34. Judge Patterson who spent 
several weeks in Italy during the past summer, read a paper on * Pic- 
tures from Italy—Dickens’s Lost Opportunity.’’ Delightfully written 
it was delivered with the Judge’s usual grace of manner and charm of 
voice. ‘If any well-informed, fairminded person,’ he began. ** were 
asked to name the one man, living or dead, who has described the city 
of London, the County of Kent, and certain others parts of England, 
better and more entertainingly than anyone else, I am sure the answer 
would be Charles Dickens. If any well-informed, fair-minded person 
were asked to name a great writer who has failed to describe Italy, 
after a prolonged visit, the answer should be Charles Dickens,’ and 
Judge Patterson set out to prove the last contention. Dickens cer- 
tainly failed, he said, to do justice either to the subject or himself. He 
had no special interest in history, archaeology or art. It was well that 
he had not, for a good novelist might have been spoiled to make an 
indifferent scholar. Another reason for the poor quality of the * Pic- 
tures” lay in the fact that Boz was more concerned with writing about 
London than he was about Italy. Beautiful as were the sights of Italy, 
yet this child of London ever turned to the home of his heart, and pined 
for the London streets. Mr. John P. Coughlin gave readings, Mrs. John 
P. Leigs sang, and Miss Edith Mahon was the accompanist. 


SHEFFIELD.—On October 22nd, Mr. Frank Speaight paid his 
annual visit to Sheffield. A large audience gathered at the Mont- 
gomery Hall to listen to his recital of ** Micawher, his life as told by 
David Copperfield.” Mr. Speaight has made a place for himself with 
the people of the city and his performance deepened their regard for 
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him. The profits of this recital, amounting to £17 3s. 3d. will be handed 
over to the local Belgian Refugees’ Fund. Mr. Speaight gave a gener- 
ous contribution to the fund. November 13th was ‘‘ Copperfield 
Night” and the members turned up in good numbers. The meeting 
was delightfully informal and therefore exceedingly enjoyable. Inter- 
esting short papers were read by Mrs. Millns, Messrs. Monks, Bagnall 
and Sykes. A few ~ Topical Allusions’ created amusement, and an 
anonymous paper with distinctly ante-Dickensian views, created 
some discussion and met with some stinging criticisms. Messrs. 
Monks, Keeton and Haigh with Mrs. Millns and Mrs. Bagnall took 
part in the discussion. Miss Roza Gray gave a capital impersonation 
of “Mrs. Gummidge,” and several members attended in Dickensian 
costume. A cordial welcome was given to Mr. Haigh, formerly a 
member of the Hull Branch, but now resident in Sheffield. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The monthly meeting was held on November 
16th, at Shaftesbury Hall, and comprised music and recitals, all of 
which were splendidly rendered to a good audience. | Dickens recitals 
and character studies were given by Mr. George Young. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—At the meeting held in the King’s Hal! on 
the 26th September, Mr. Kemp, LL.D., occupied the chair, and Mr. 
A. R. Bailey, the Hon. Treasurer, reported that a sum of money resulting 
from the proceeds of the Dickens Ball was handed to the *“‘ Lord 
Mayor’s Patriotic Fund.” A paper entitled ** Dickens and the War 
of To-day,’ was given by Mr. Leslie Gross, and was listened to with 
much interest. Recitations were given by Miss Monica Scully and 
Messrs. Francis Stuart and Gordon Cameron. The Rev. George Wal- 
ters read, ** Mr. and Mrs. Bumble,” Master George Lawrence delighted 
all by his songs, as did also Master Marcus Burkitt. a blind musican 
with his pianoforte solo. About 400 attended the meeting. 


TOTTENHAM.—A most interesting evening was spent at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, West Green, on November 12th, which was opened by 
Mrs. Creswell with a song. Mr. Wiltrid Stannard then gave his 
Dickens recitations in an exceedingly fine way, as also did Miss Gladys 
Pearce. Miss Stannard was equally good and received encores for her 
excellent songs. During the interval, the chairman, Mr. Croston, 
gave some humorous experiences with the London waiter. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


In Dickens’s London. Books by F. Hopkinson Smith, illustrated 
by the author. Cr. 4to. 15s. net. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. Illustrated in colour, and 
black and white, by A. J. Keller. 2s. 6d. net. London: W. and R. 
Chambers. Ltd. 

Little Plays from Dickens. Five plays issued separately at Two- 
pence each. Bound in cloth, volume ls. net. London: Evan- 
Bros., Ltd. 

David Copperfield’s Boyhood. Abridged by Edward Shirley. 
Illustrated. Is. net. London: Nelson and Sons. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by H. J. Cambridge Review. 
November 4th. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 


London: Lecture, ‘‘ The Dickens Circle,” by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, at 8. 


Edinburgh: Sale of Work by the Ladies of the Charitable and 


ila 


14. 


15. 
16. 


29. 
31. 


Needlework Guild, in aid of Benevolent Fund, at Goold 
Hall, at 8. 

Liverpool: Members’ Evening, arranged by Mrs. Van Gelder, 
at Royal Institute, at 8. 

Birmingham: Discussion: ‘‘ Who is the Greatest Hero in A 
Tale of Two Cities,’ opened by Miss Braham and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30. 

Dublin: ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” at College Restaurant. 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: Recitals from Dickens by 
Professor Wm. Miles, at St. James’ Parish Hall, Powell 
Road, Clapton, at 8. 

Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens as a Word-Painter,” by Mr. 
A Canning Williams, at Goold Hall, at 8. 

Manchester : “Short Papers on Our Mutual Friend, by members 
at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 

Plymouth: Members’ Evening, arranged by Mrs. the: Foot, 
at Micado Cafe, at 8. 

Redditch: “Tiny Tim and others,” by Miss A. Bennett, at 
Almshouses, at 8. 

Nottingham: ‘* David Copperfield ’? Sketch Party at Mechanics’ 
Institute, at 8. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15. 

Hull: *‘* The Religion of Dickens,” by Rev. 8. Proudfoot, at the 
Metropole, at 8. 

Sheffield : Conversazione at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

Swadlincote: Character Sketch by Members, at Free Library. 

Southampton : Monologues and Sketches from Dickens, by Mr. 
D. Bird, at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8. 

Tottenham: Recitals by Mr. Tosceni. at High Cross Institute. 

Swadlincote: Recital: A Christmas Carol, by Mr. L. F. Tunni- 
cliffe, at Free Library, at 8. 

Liverpool: Paper: ‘“ Literary Milestones,’ by Dr. C. Alston 
Hughes, at Royal Institute, at 8. 

Birmingham: Recital: A Christmas Carol, by Mr. J. W. E. 
Jones, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30. 

Dublin: The Cricket on the Hearth, at College Restaurant, at 8. 

Bristo!: The Cricket on the Hearth, arranged by Mrs. A. J. 
Tonkin, at All Saints’ Hall, Clapton, at 8. 

Edinburgh : Conversazione at Goold Hall, at 7-30. 

Hatfield : Entertainment at Village Hall, Potter’s Bar, at 8. 

Plymouth: Recital: A Christmas Carol, by Miss Helen Brinck- 
man, at Micado Cafe, at 8. 

Nottingham: A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Walter Attenborough, 
at Mechanics’ Institute, at 8. 

Swadlincote : Cripples and Poor Children’s Tea, at Free Library. 

Swadlincote: Social Evening in character, at Free Library. 


A list of Mr. Henry F. Dickens’s Recitals in aid of the British Red 
Cross Society will be found on our advertisement page opposite. 


